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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a rapid  increase  in  the 
development  of  human  activities  in  coastal  and  nearshore  areas.  A 
variety  of  these  activities  require  the  use  of  a finite-depth  water 
wave  prediction  model.  Better  knowledge  of  the  shallow  water  wave 
climate  will  aid  in  locating  and  exploiting  offshore  resources,  such 
as  oil  and  gas.  It  is  an  essential  input  for  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  coastal  and  nearshore  structures.  A shallow  water  wave  predic- 
tion capability  is  of  benefit  to  navigation,  nearshore  fisheries,  and 
water  sports  and  recreation.  Moreover,  wave  information  is  imperative 
in  any  quantitative  analysis  of  coastal  processes. 

There  have  been  many  studies  on  the  topic  of  wave  prediction.  In 
1947,  Sverdrup  and  Munk.  developed  the  significant  wave  method.  The 
significant  wave  height  is  the  mean  of  the  highest  one-third  of  all 
waves  present  in  a wave  train  and  has  been  shown  to  be  nearly  equal  to 
wave  heights  reported  from  visual  observations.  This  method  predicts 
waves  by  using  the  empirical  relationships  between  windspeed,  fetch 
length,  wind  duration,  significant  wave  height,  and  significant  wave 
period.  It  is  still  being  used  because  of  its  simplicity.  Later,  In 
1955,  Pierson,  Neumann,  and  James  developed  the  "wave  spectrum  method." 
It  predicts  waves  by  using  the  empirical  relationships  between  wind- 
speed,  fetch  length,  wind  duration,  wave  energy,  and  peak  frequency. 
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However,  since  both  methods  are  purely  empirical,  not  much  wave  theory 
was  used  as  needed  for  a deterministic  approach. 

With  new  advances  xn  the  understanding  of  wave  theories,  comple— 
mented  by  the  increased  amount  of  wave  data  available  and  the  process- 
ing capabilities  of  computers,  more  sophisticated  wave  models  have 
been  developed.  Pierson,  Tick,  and  Baer  (1966),  Inoue  (1967),  Laza- 
noff , Stevenson,  and  Cardone  (1973),  and  Salfi  (1974),  as  well  as 
Cardone,  Pierson,  and  Ward  (1976)  all  applied  the  wind  generation 
theories  developed  by  Miles  (1957)  and  Phillips  (1957)  to  their  models. 
The  nonlinear  wave  energy  transfer  theory  developed  by  Hasselmann 
(1962,  1963a,  1963b)  was  incorporated  into  the  models  produced  by 
Barnett  (1968)  and  Ewing  (1971).  Hasselmann,  Ross,  Muller,  and  Sell 
(1976)  applied  the  shape  stabilizing  influence  of  nonlinear  energy 
transfer  in  developing  their  parametric  model.  However,  all  of  these 
models  are  for  deep  water  ocean  wave  prediction  where  the  important 
mechanisms  are  wind  generation,  wave  breaking,  and  nonlinear  wave 
energy  transfer.  These  models  cannot  be  applied  in  shallow  water 
areas,  such  as  the  inner  continental  shelf,  because  the  wave  trans- 
formation mechanisms  of  refraction,  shoaling,  bottom  friction,  bottom 
percolation,  and  soft  bottom  interaction  are  also  important  mechanisms 
in  addition  to  what  was  previously  mentioned. 

Collins  (1972)  has  been  the  only  investigator  so  far  to  develop  a 
model  for  shallow  water  wave  spectral  prediction.  His  model  included 
the  mechanisms  of  generation,  breaking,  refraction,  shoaling,  and 
friction;  but  nonlinear  transfer,  percolation,  and  soft  bottom  inter- 
action were  not  considered. 

In  this  dissertation,  a shallow  water  wave  prediction  model  is 
developed  using  the  most  current  wave  theories.  For  a given  deep  water 
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spectrum,  the  evolution  of  the  spectrum  is  calculated  as  waves 
propagate  toward  shore  before  reaching  the  surf  zone  where  the  waves 
become  highly  nonlinear.  It  includes  the  wave  transformation  mecha- 
nisms of  generation,  breaking,  nonlinear  interaction,  refraction, 
shoaling,  friction,  percolation  and  wave-soft  bottom  interaction.  In 
order  to  simplify  the  numerical  computations,  the  bottom  contours  are 
assumed  to  be  straight  and  parallel,  an  acceptable  approximation  in 
many  areas. 

The  predictions  and  wave  measurements  are  compared  for  waves  off 
Marineland,  Florida;  Panama  City,  Florida;  Melkbosstrand,  South  Africa; 
an  area  offshore  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  states;  and  East  Bay,  Louisiana. 
Satisfactory  comparisons  between  predictions  and  measurements  were 
obtained  in  all  the  cases  tested. 


CHAPTER  II 


RECENT  ADVANCES  RELATED  TO  WAVE  GENERATION 
AND  NONLINEAR  WAVE  ENERGY  TRANSFER 


There  have  been  many  studies  on  the  problem  of  wave  generation. 

A review  and  an  assessment  of  those  studies  are  given  in  this  chapter. 

II. A.  Wave  Generation 


1.  Theories 


Two  basic  mechanisms  for  the  wind  generation  of  waves  were  pro- 
posed separately,  one  by  Phillips  (1957)  and  the  other  by  Miles  (1957, 
1959).  Phillips  considered  the  generation  of  waves  by  normal  pressure 
fluctuations  due  to  a turbulent  wind.  He  found  the  waves  to  grow  by 
a resonance  mechanism  when  the  speed  and  length  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  fluctuations  match  those  of  the  water  waves.  His  theory 
shows  that  wave  energy  grows  linearly  with  time  and  is  proportional  to 
the  spectrum  of  pressure  fluctuations,  i.e.,  [following  Hasselmann's 
(1968)  notation] 


DF(ic)  = 

Dt  2pg 


Fp(it,m) 


(2-1) 


where  tt  = 3.1416,  F is  two-dimensional  wave  spectrum,  F is  three- 

? 

dimensional  atmospheric  pressure  spectrum,  k is  two-dimensional  wave 
number,  t is  time,  p is  water  density,  and  oj  is  wave  frequency  in 
radians  per  second.  Phillips’  mechanism  is  important  only  in  bringing 
the  wave  energy  from  zero  to  certain  levels  at  which  point  the 
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mechanism  proposed  by  Miles  becomes  important.  Miles’  mechanism  la 

responsible  for  the  major  portion  of  the  energy  transfer  from  wind  to 
waves . 

Miles  considered  the  energy  transfer  from  wind  to  waves  by  the 
wave  perturbed  pressure  in  a turbulent  shear  air  flow.  The  phase  lag 
of  pressure  with  respect  to  the  wave  produces  momentum  transfer  to  the 
wave.  Such  an  air  flow  pattern  (Figure  1)  had  been  measured  in  the 
laboratory  by  Shemdin  (1969).  The  transfer  of  momentum  can  be  demon- 
strated by  considering  a progressive  sinusoidal  wave  defined  by 

n = a exp[i(kx-mt)  ] , (2..2) 

where  a is  wave  amplitude,  k is  wave  number,  x is  the  horizontal  coor- 
dinate, and  i = J-1.  The  wave  perturbed  pressure  at  the  water  surface 
can  be  written  in  the  form  of 

p = (a  + if?)  pagn  , (2-3) 

where  a and  6 are  the  in— phase  and  out-of-phase  pressure  coefficients 
respectively,  is  air  density,  and  g is  gravitational  acceleration. 
The  momentum  transfer  from  air  to  water  is 
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where  L is  wave  length.  After  integration,  it  becomes 
8 2 

M * J • (2-4) 

Only  the  out-of-phase  pressure  contributes  to  momentum  transfer.  The 
energy  transfer  rate  is 
dE 

m g o 

_ = Mc  = _ a ^ (2-5) 

where 


E 

m 


1 2 
7 Pga 


(2-6) 


f, 


Figure  1.  Wave-induced  vortex  pattern  in  the  air  stream  over  waves 
[After  Shemdin  (1969)]. 
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is  wave  energy  per  unit  surface  area.  Equation  (2-5)  can  be  written 
as 

dE  p 

dt  3 p ■ “Em  * (2-7) 

The  coefficients  a and  B can  be  found  by  solving  numerically  the  Orr- 
Sommerf ield  equation  for  air  flow  by  assuming  a mean  wind  velocity 
profile.  Miles'  (1959)  results  are  shown  in  Figure  2.  By  combining 
his  and  Phillips'  theories.  Miles  (1960)  found  that  his  mechanism  is 
dominant  in  the  principal  stage  of  wave  development. 

The  effect  of  air  uurbulence  on  wave  generation  has  been  discussed 
by  Phillips  (1969)  and  Miles  (1967).  Davis'  (1970,  1972)  and  Reynolds 
and  Hussain's  (1972)  theoretical  studies  both  suggested  that  turbulent 
Reynolds  stresses  are  essential  to  the  process  of  energy  flow  to  the 
waves . 

Townsend  (1972)  solved  linearized  equations  numerically  for  turbu- 
lent flow  over  sinusoidal  progressive  waves  by  including  interactions 
between  the  waves  and  turbulence  in  the  air  flow.  He  found  the  rate  of 
energy  transfer  from  wind  to  waves  to  be  similar  in  magnitude  to  that 
given  by  Miles  (1959).  These  results  indicate  that  the  energy  input 
due  to  air  turbulence  must  be  relatively  small.  Gent  and  Taylor 
(1976)  extended  Townsend's  work  by  including  the  nonlinear  terms  in 
the  equations  so  that  the  results  could  be  applied  to  larger  amplitude 
waves.  They  found  that  the  energy  transfer  rate  is  consistent  with 
Miles'  for  a uniform  surface  roughness.  However,  the  transfer  rate 
can  be  enhanced  if  the  surface  roughness  is  allowed  to  vary  along  the 


wave. 


Figure  2.  Miles'  theoretical  results.  U1 
Miles  (1959)].  1 
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2.  Experiments 

The  laboratory  measurements  of  the  coefficient  6 by  Shemdin  (1969) 
indicate  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  Miles'  for  U^/c  * 0.15  - 0.4, 
where  U*  is  the  friction  velocity  defined  by  4/p  and  x is  the  surface 
stress.  Field  measurements  have  been  conducted  by  Snyde-r  and  Cox 
(1966),  Barnett  and  Wilkerson  (1967),  Dobson  (1971),  Elliott  (1972), 
Snyder  (1974),  and  Snyder,  Long,  Dobson,  and  Elliott  (1977). 

Snyder  and  Cox  (1966)  measured  the  wave  growth  by  employing  an 
array  of  wave  recorders  towed  at  the  wave  group  velocity.  Barnett  and 
Wilkerson  (1967)  measured  the  wave  growth  by  an  aircraft-mounted  radar 
altimeter.  They  both  found  the  values  of  6 derived  from  the  wave 
growth  rate  to  be  one  order  of  magnitude  larger  than  Miles'  theoretical 
values.  However,  wave  growth  rates  are  determined  by  the  combined 
effects  of  wind  generation  and  nonlinear  wave  energy  transfer.  Their 
6 values  contain  both  wind  generation  and  nonlinear  energy  transfer 
contributions  to  the  forward  face  of  the  wave  spectrum  (See  Chap- 
ter II,  B). 

Dobson  (1971)  measured  the  atmospheric  pressure  above  waves  by 
using  a buoy-mounted  pressure  sensor.  The  resulting  energy  input  by 
wind  was  one  order  of  magnitude  greater  than  that  predicted  by  Miles. 
Elliott  (1972)  measured  the  atmospheric  pressure  above  waves  by  using 
a vertical,  array  of  fixed  pressure  sensors.  The  energy  input  was 
approximately  double  that  of  Miles'.  Snyder  (1974)  measured  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  above  waves  by  using  probes  at  fixed  elevations.  His 
results  were  comparable  with  Miles'.  The  joint  experiment  held  in  the 
Bight  of  Abaco,  Bahamas,  by  Snyder,  Long,  Dobson  and  Elliott  (1977) 
included  instrumentation  systems  provided  by  Dobson,  Elliott  and 
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Snyder.  The  simultaneous  use  of  those  instruments  helped  to  resolve 
some  of  the  differences  between  previous  independent  field  measure- 
ments. Dobson  and  Elliott  (1977)  found,  from  data  obtained  by  Elli- 
ott's pressure  instruments,  that 

0 - 0.25  j — cos  8w  - 1 ] , (2-8) 

where  U5  is  the  wind  velocity  at  5 m above  the  mean  water  surface,  c is 
wave  phase  velocity,  and  9w  is  the  angle  between  the  wave  and  the 
wind  directions.  Snyder  et  al.  (1977),  by  using  the  full  data  set, 
found  their  results  very  close  to  those  shown  above.  Their  results 
are  as  follows 


0 = 0.2 


+0.1  | 

-0.0 5 1 


U5 

— cos  9 - 1 

c w 


(2-9) 


A comparison  between  the  various  theoretical  and  experimental  values 
of  0 is  shown  in  Figure  3. 


3.  Assessment 

Miles  theory  was  a breakthrough  in  understanding  the  energy 
transfer  from  wind  to  waves.  The  early  data  (Snyder  and  Cox,  1966, 
and  Barnett  and  Wilkerson,  1967)  showed  the  measured  wave  growth  rates 
to  be  one  order  of  magnitude  greater  than  Miles'  theoretical  predic- 
tions of  the  wind  input  rates.  However,  it  was  found  later  that  the 
wind  wave  growth  is  not  the  result  of  wind  input  only.  The  transfer 
of  energy  by  nonlinear  interaction  is  also  responsible  for  the  wave 
growth.  The  field  measurements  by  Elliott  (1972),  Snyder  (1974),  and 
Snyder,  Long,  Dobson  and  Elliott  (1977)  and  the  theoretical  calcula- 
tions by  Townsend  (1972)  and  Gent  and  Taylor  (1976)  all  suggested  the 
atmospheric  transfer  rates  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  Miles’ 
theory. 
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Figure  3.  Some  theoretical  and  experimental  results  on  the  values  of  8. 
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In  1977  Dobson  and  Elliott  recalculated  Elliott's  1972  data 
results,  and  Sixyder  et  al.  corrected  Snyder's  1974  results.  Compari- 
sons of  these  results  and  those  of  later  experiments  give  average 
growth  rates  of  about  twice  those  of  Miles'  theoretical  values.  The 
results  of  Dobson  and  Elliott  (1977),  g = 0.25  (U-cosQ  /c  - 1),  are 
close  to  this  average. 

II. B.  Nonlinear  Wave  Energy  Transfer 

1.  Theories 


The  nonlinear  resonant  interactions  among  gravity  water  waves  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Phillips  (1960).  He  carried  out  the  perturbation 
expansion  about  the  linear  wave  solution  and  found  that  unsteady  per- 
turbations were  possible  at  the  third  order  in  the  expansion  under  the 
resonance  condition,  i.e.. 


“l.  + “2  “ “3  “ “A  “ 0 ’ 


— k^  — k^  0 , 


(2-10) 


where  oi's  are  frequencies  and  k's  are  corresponding  wave  numbers. 

When  Equation  (2-10)  is  satisfied,  there  is  a continuous  flow  of 
energy  among  those  four  waves. 

Following  Phillips,  the  nonlinear  interaction  theory  has  been 
extended  by  Longuet-Higgins  (.1962),  Longuet-Higgins  and  Phillips  (1962), 
Benney  (1962),  and  Bretherton  (1964)  and  has  been  demonstrated  in 
laboratories  by  Longuet-Higgins  and  Smith  (1966)  and  McGoldrick, 
Phillips,  Huang,  and  Hodgson  (1966). 

The  effect  of  nonlinear  wave-wave  interaction  on  the  energy 
transfer  among  wave  components  of  a wave  spectrum  was  investigated  by 
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Hasseimann  (1962,  1963a,  1963b).  He  used  a fifth  order  perturbation 
method  to  obtain  an  equation  which  expresses  the  time-rate  change  of 


where  - D^(k^,  k9,  k^,  to^,  h)  is  the  interaction  coefficient 

and  h is  the  water  depth. 

The  numerical  computations  of  Equation  (2-11)  for  deep  water  wave 
spectra  have  been  carried  out  by  Sell  and  Hasseimann  (1972) . The  com- 
putation results  were  discussed  in  JONSWAP  (Joint  North  Sea  Wave 
Project)  report  by  Hasseimann  et  al.  (1973).  Their  computations  show 
that  for  a white  spectrum  with  a low  frequency  cutoff,  the  nonlinear 
energy  transfer  tends  to  enhance  the  energy  level  toward  the  low 
frequency  end  of  the  distribution,  forming  a peak.  The  peak  keeps 
growing  and  narrowing  as  the  spectrum  evolves  to  a Pierson-Moskowitz 
spectrum  (Figure  4) . As  the  peak  continues  to  grow  and  to  narrow 
(Figure  5),  it  shifts  toward  the  lower  frequency  until  the  spectrum 
reaches  a state  where  the  peak  no  longer  grows  but  it  still  shifts 
toward  the  lower  frequency  (Figure  6).  Finally,  for  an  extremely 
narrow  spectrum,  the  nonlinear  energy  transfer  tends  to  broaden  and 
flatten  the  peak  (Figure  7).  The  latter  provides  an  explanation  for 
the  self-stabilizing  property  of  a wind  wave  spectrum. 


energy  density  at  wave  number  k^  due  to  the  nonlinear  interaction  of 
waves  with  wave  number  lc^,  and  k^.  His  equation  reads 


U2F1F3F4  “ W1F2F3F4^  5^w1  + ^2  ” w3  “ w4^ 
5 (k^  + k2  - kj  - dk^  dk2  dk3  , 
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Figure  4.  Computed  nonlinear  energy  transfer  for  a 
Pier son-Mo skowitz  spectrum. 
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Figure  5.  Computed  nonlinear  energy  transfer  for  a broad  JONSWAP 
spectrum. 
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b)  This  dissertation 

c)  Computed  by  Barnett's  (1966)  parametric  equation. 
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Figure  7.  Computed  nonlinear  energy  transfer  for  a sharp 
JONSWAP  Spectrum. 

a)  — — Sell  and  Hasselmann  (1972) 

b)  This  dissertation 

c)  Computed  by  Barnett's  (1966)  parametric 

equation. 
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Hence,  the  forming  of  the  spectral  peak,  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
forward  face  of  a spectrum,  and  the  shifting  of  the  peak  toward  the 
lower  frequency  can  all  be  explained  by  the  nonlinear  energy  transfer. 

Longuet-Higgins  (1976)  assumed  a narrow  spectrum  and  developed  an 
equation  similar  to  Equation  (2-11)  by  using  the  equation  for  the  evo- 
lution of  wave  packets  in  three  dimensions.  Fox  (1976)  calculated  the 
energy  transfer  in  a spectrum  based  on  Longuet-Higgins'  equation  and 
obtained  results  comparable  to  those  of  Sell  and  Hasselmann  (1972). 

The  interaction  between  short  gravity  waves  and  long  gravity 
waves  in  which  the  wave  length  of  long  waves  is  much  longer  than  that 
of  short  waves  is  a different  mechanism.  The  oscillatory  variations  of 
short  waves  which  are  phase  related  to  the  long  wave  profile  are 
induced  by  the  orbital  velocity  of  the  long  wave.  If  short  waves  are 
steep  enough  or  the  orbital  velocity  of  long  waves  is  strong  enough, 
short  waves  will  break  near  the  crest  of  long  waves.  Phillips  (1963) 
predicted  that  breaking  can  siphon  energy  from  the  long  waves  and 
thus  contribute  to  their  decay.  On  the  other  hand,  Longuet-Higgins 
(1969)  argued  that  breaking  can  transfer  energy  to  the  long  waves  and 
cause  them  to  grow.  Hasselmann  (1971),  by  considering  both  mass  and 
energy  transfers,  showed  that  this  kind  of  interaction  always  attenu- 
ates long  waves.  The  attenuation  rate  is  negligible,  however,  in  both 
wind  wave  and  swell  cases. 

2.  Experiments 


Mitsuyasu  (1968)  measured  the  energy  transfer  in  the  wind- 
generated wave  spectra  in  the  decay  area  of  a wind-wave  tank.  The 
results  had  the  same  characteristics  as  the  parameterized  nonlinear 
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energy  transfer  function  modified  from  Barnett's  (1968)  parameterized 
function.  An  example  is  shown  in  Figure  8. 

Hasselmann  et  al.  (1973)  compared  the  computed  theoretical 
nonlinear  energy  transfer  functions  with  the  observed  source  functions 
for  wave  spectra  measured  in  the  North  Sea.  Again,  they  showed  good 
agreements  on  the  shapes.  The  results  tend  to  confirm  the  nonlinear 
wave— wave  interaction  theory  and  indicate  that  nonlinear  energy  trans- 
fer plays  a major  role  in  the  wave  growth  process.  An  example  is 
shown  in  Figure  9. 

3.  Assessment 

• 

As  indicated  above,  the  nonlinear  energy  transfer  mechanism  is 
able  to  explain  the  rapid  growth  of  the  forward  face  of  a spectrum, 
the  forming  of  the  spectral  peak,  and  the  shifting  of  the  peak  toward 
lower  frequency.  It  now  appears  to  be  the  major  mechanism  in  the 
development  of  a spectrum.  The  energy  balance  in  a wind  wave  spectrum 
at  125  nautical  miles  fetch  and  17  m/sec  wind  speed  is  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 10.  It  is  taken  from  the  computation  in  Chapter  VI,  D.  It  shows 
how  the  nonlinear  transfer  plays  the  key  role  in  the  evolution  of  a 
spectrum. 

The  high  growth  rates  obtained  by  Snyder  and  Cox  (1966)  and 
Barnett  and  Wilkerson  (1967)  can  now  be  explained  by  the  nonlinear 
energy  transfer.  The  growth  rates  Snyder  and  Cox  reported  were  for 
waves  at  the  forward  face  of  the  spectrum.  Barnett  and  Wilkerson' s 
growth  rates  are  for  waves  with  frequencies  lower  than  or  near  the 

r 

spectral  peak.  From  the  nonlinear  energy  transfer  theory,  the  growth 
rate  of  such  waves  is  mostly  due  to  the  contribution  of  the  nonlinear 
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Figure  8.  Laboratory  wave  spectrum  and  the  rate  of 
energy  transfer  [After  Mitsuyasu  (1968)]. 
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Figure  9.  Field  wave  spectrum  and  the  rate  of  energy  transfer 
(After  Hassclmann  et  nl.  (1973)]. 
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Figure  10.  Energy  balance  in  a wind  wave  spectrum. 
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transfer  rather  than  the  direct  wind  input.  The  energy  transfer  rates 
from  wind  to  waves  were  greatly  overestimated  since  they  were  derived 
strictly  from  wave  growth  data. 


CHAPTER  III 


REVIEW  OF  WAVE  PREDICTION  TECHNIQUES 

In  this  Chapter  the  existing  wave  prediction  models  in  both  deep 
and  shallow  water  are  classified  into  several  groups  according  to 

the  type  of  prediction  technique.  A brief  review  and  an  assessment 
are  given  for  each  group  of  models. 

III. A.  Deep  Water  Models 

1.  Empirical  Methods 

These  methods  include  the  so-called  S-M-B  method  and  the  P-N-J 
method.  The  S-M-B  method  is  the  "significant  wave  method"  developed  by 
Sverdrup  and  Munk  (1947)  and  later  revised  by  Bretschneider  (1951, 
1958).  The  significant  wave  height  and  significant  wave  period  can  be 
estimated  by  the  empirical  relationships  between  these  wave  variables 
and  wind  speed,  duration  and  fetch.  The  P-N-J  method  is  the  "wave 
spectrum  method"  developed  by  Pierson,  Neumann,  and  James  (1955).  The 
wave  spectrum  can  be  predicted  also  by  using  the  empirical  relation- 
ships between  wave  characteristics  and  wind  speed,  duration,  and 
fetch. 

These  methods  are  entirely  empirical.  There  is  no  consideration 
of  the  physical  processes  involved  in  wave  development  such  as  genera- 
tion, interaction,  etc.  Following  the  advances  in  wave  theories,  more 
sophisticated  wave  prediction  methods  have  been  developed. 
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2.  P-T-B  Type  Model 

This  type  of  model  predicts  waves  by  solving  the  spectral  energy 
balance  equation  numerically  for  each  frequency  and  direction  component 
of  the  spectrum.  The  P-T-B  type  model  was  developed  by  Pierson,  Tick, 
and  Baer  (1966).  This  model  type  includes  those  by  Inoue  (1967),  Ia-i- 
noff,  Stevenson,  and  Cardone  (1973),  Salfi  (1974),  and  Cardone,  Pier- 
son, and  Ward  (1976).  The  energy  equation  of  this  type  model  is  in 
the  form  of 


where  E is  the  wave  spectrum,  and  is  the  fully  developed  wave 


to  E^  which  implicitly  includes  the  mechanism  of  wave  breaking.  A and 

m 

ars  similar  to  Phillips'  linear  growth  term  and  Miles'  exponential 

growth  term  respectively.  The  values  of  A and  B are  determined  from 

m m 

wave  growth  rate  measurements.  The  values  of  B which  were  used  are 


much  higher  than  Miles'  theoretical  results.  In  their  equation  the 
important  nonlinear  energy  transfer  term  is  missing.  Therefore, 
their  and  B^  terms  include  not  only  the  atmospheric  input  but  also 
the  nonlinear  energy  transfer.  Although  wave  growth  can  be  predicted 
the  underlying  physics  is  incorrect. 

3.  B-E  Type  Model 

This  type  includes  models  by  Barnett  (1968)  and  Ewing  (1971).  The 
B-E  type  model  predicts  waves  by  solving  a different  form  of  the 
spectral  energy  balance  equation 


(3-1) 


spectrum.  The  term  [1  — (E/E^)  ] is  used  to  limit  the  spectral  growth 


m 


(3-2) 
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where  Q is  the  wave  breaking  parameter  which  again  limits  the  wave 

growth  and  which  implicitly  includes  the  wave  breaking  mechanism.  The 

term  (r  - £E)  is  the  parameterized  representation  of  the  nonlinear 

energy  transfer.  Although  this  type  of  model  includes  the  nonlinear 

energy  transfer  term  in  the  energy  balance  equation,  the  values  of  A 

m 

and  Bm  are  determined  from  the  wave  growth  measurements  which  include 
both  atmospheric  input  and  nonlinear  energy  transfer  contributions. 
Therefore,  the  atmospheric  input  is  overestimated. 

4.  Parametric  Model 


The  parametric  wave  prediction  model  was  developed  by  Hasselman, 
Ross,  Muller,  and  Sell  (1976).  Their  model  is  based  on  the  JONSWAP 
spectrum  (Figure  11)  which  is  in  the  form  of 


E(f)  = 
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where  a = aa  for  f < a = ab  for  f > and  is  the  peak  frequency, 

a is  the  equilibrium  constant,  y is  the  peak  enhancement  factor,  a 

P a 

is  the  left  peak  width,  and  is  the  right  peak  width.  They  found 
that  the  JONSWAP  spectrum  fits  measurements  obtained  under  both  sta- 
tionary fetch-limited  wind  conditions  and  growing  wind  seas.  They 


explain  this  by  the  shape-stabilizing  influence  of  the  nonlinear 


resonant  wave-wave  interaction  process  which  controls  the  evolution  of 
a spectrum  in  a growing  sea.  Their  model  is  formulated  by  the  projec- 
tion of  the  energy  balance  equation 
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Figure  11.  Evolution  of  wave  spectrum  with  fetch.  The  best  fit 

JONSWAP  Spectra  are  also  shown.  The  insert  illustrates 
the  definition  of  the  five  free  parameters  of  a J ON' SWAP 
spectrum  [After  Hasselmann  et  al.  (1973)]. 
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where  S is  source  function,  onto  a set  of  parametric  transport  equation 
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and  Vm  ' VW8’  U10  = Wind  speed  at  10  m hel8ht>  3/3q  = (U1Q/g)  3/3t. 

= Vm  * Parallel  to  the  wind  direction,  and  [V  ’ 

— 0.85g/47rf^.  This  set  of  equations  is  solved  numerically  by  using 

•^^■n^-te  difference  techniques.  A further  simplification  is  made  by 

assuming  a quasi-equilibrium  relationship  between  a and  v . Thus, 

e m 

only  one  equation  in  v^  is  required  in  the  most  simple  case. 

This  model  predicts  waves  by  solving  only  one  or  two  parametric 
transport  equations  instead  of  the  energy  balance  equation  for  each  of 
the  wave  components.  It  greatly  simplifies  the  wave  prediction  tech- 
nique and  the  numerical  calculations,  but  there  are  disadvantages. 

For  instance,  it  cannot  be  used  conveniently  for  the  prediction  of 
swell  or  swell  and  sea  combination,  or  in  variable  wind  field  situa- 
tions. In  addition,  the  wave  tranformation  mechanisms  in  shallow 
water  cannot  be  easily  added  to  this  model. 
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III.B.  Finite-Depth  Water  Models 

1.  Modified  S-M-B  Method 

In  1954,  Bretschneider  presented  a method  for  predicting  the 
properties  of  waves  generated  in  finite-depth  water.  This  model  was 
generated  by  combining  the  S-M-B  method  and  the  theory  of  friction  and 
percolation  dissipation  which  had  been  formulated  by  Bretschneider  and 
Reid  (1954) . This  method  has  been  revised  by  Bretschneider  (Shore 
Protection  Manual,  U.S.  Army  Coastal  Engineering  Research  Center,  1973) 
and  is  still  being  used.  However,  this  method,  like  the  deep  water 
S-M-B  method,  is  highly  empirical. 

2.  Collins  ’ Model 

Collins  (1972)  developed  a finite-depth  water  wave  prediction 
model  which  predicts  waves  by  solving  the  energy  balance  equation 
numerically  in  shallow  water.  It  included  the  mechanisms  of  refrac- 
tion, shoaling,  wind  generation,  bottom  friction,  and  wave  breaking. 

He  used  Barnett’s  (1968)  generation  terms  but  did  not  include  the 
nonlinear  energy  transfer  mechanism.  He  also  neglected  the  energy 
dissipation  by  percolation  which  can  be  important  in  a sandy  bottom. 

In  his  model,  the  equation  for  the  principal  direction  of  the  bottom 
velocity  field  [Collins  (1972),  Eq.  (13)]  is  incorrect.  Its  correct 
form  reads 

2 

4 2 a2 

cos  0 - cos  0 + — — = 0 

4a ^ + (a,  - 

[following  Collins'  (1972)  notations  for  comparison].  In  addition,  the 
Hurricane  Betsy  wave  data  which  Colims  used  for  verifying  his 
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are  now  open  to  question.  The  wave  height  spectra  were  derived  from 
bottom  pressure  measurements  offshore  of  Panama  City,  Florida.  A care- 
ful reexamination  of  the  data  reveals  that  the  spectra  at  Stage  I in 
Collins'  Fig.  10  and  Fig.  11  have  lower  energy  levels  than  those  care- 
fully calculated  from  the  same  data.  The  differences  appear  to  be  due 
to  errors  in  the  use  of  conversion  factors.  The  correct  spectra 
require  higher  energy  dissipation  rates  to  match  the  predicted  and 
measured  spectra  at  Stage  II. 

3.  Monochromatic  Wave  Model 

Skovgarrd,  Jonsson,  and  Bertelsen  (1975)  presented  a method  to 
compute  the  wave  height  change  for  monochromatic  waves  due  to  refrac- 
tion, shoaling,  and  friction  only.  The  remaining  wave  transformation 
mechanisms,  such  as  generation,  nonlinear  transfer,  percolation,  etc., 
were  not  considered.  Therefore,  its  use  is  greatly  limited. 

III.C.  Comments 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  parametric  model,  none  of  the 
existing  models  incorporate  the  correct  physical  processes  of  wave 
growth.  But  the  use  of  the  parametric  model  is  restricted  to  deep 
water  and  only  simple  generation  conditions  can  be  considered  in  its 
present  form.  The  wave  prediction  in  finite-depth  water  is  more 
complex  and  consequently  only  a few  models  have  been  proposed  to  date. 
Of  those  none  have  carefully  considered  all  the  important  wave  trans- 
formation mechanisms.  The  model  presented  in  this  dissertation  is  the 
first  attempt  to  incorporate  all  the  important  transformation  mecha- 
nisms in  finite-depth  water  and  the  correct  wave  growth  process. 


CHAPTER  IV 


WAVE  TRANSFORMATION  MECHANISMS  IN  FINITE-DEPTH  WATER 

The  wave  transformation  mechanisms  of  nonlinear  interaction, 
wave-soft  bottom  interaction,  bottom  friction,  percolation,  wave 
breaking,  and  wind  generation  are  discussed  in  this  chapter.  The 
proper  expressions  for  these  mechanisms  will  be  chosen  from  existing 
theories  and  available  data  or  independently  derived. 

IV. A.  Nonlinear  Energy  Transfer 

The  discussion  in  Chapter  II, B,  on  nonlinear  interaction  is  for 
deep  water  waves  only.  The  effects  of  nonlinear  interaction  on  the 
energy  transfer  for  shallow  water  waves  has  only  recently  been  studied. 
Herterich  and  Hasselmann  (1978)  assumed  a narrow  band  spectrum  to 
derive  a simplified  expression  for  the  interaction  coefficient  [the 
term  in  Equation  (2-11)]  in  finite-depth  water.  They  found  that 
the  nonlinear  transfer  in  shallow  water  is  one  order  of  magnitude 
greater  than  in  deep  water  (Figure  12).  The  significance  of  nonlinear 
energy  transfer  on  the  shallow  water  wave  spectrum  has  been  demonstrated 
by  Shemdin,  Hasselmann,  Hsiao,  and  Herterich  (.1977)  by  using  the 
computation  method  suggested  by  Herterich  and  Hasselmann  (1978).  This 
method  is  also  used  in  this  model.  The  steps  in  the  computation  are: 

(1)  redistributing  the  directional  energy  distribution  so  that  it  is 
comparable  to  the  deep  water  spectrum;  (2)  computing  the  nonlinear 
energy  transfer  by  considering  the  redistributed  spectrum  as  a deep 
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16 


Figure  12.  The  effective  ratio  of  nonlinear  transfer  rates  in  the 

finite  depth  water  to  that  in  the  deep  water  ( ) and 

the  factor,  R^_  ( ),  for  computing  the  transfer  rate  in 

finite-depth  x^ater  [after  Herterich  and  Hasselmann  (1978)]. 
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which  is  a function  of  k^h;  (4)  transforming  the  results  back  to  the 
original  directional  energy  distribution. 

For  step  (2),  Equation  (2-11)  should  be  used  for  optimum  accuracy. 
However,  this  computation  is  very  complicated  and  time  consuming. 
Typical  computation  time  on  a CDC  6600  computer  is  30  minutes  for  one 
spectrum  (Hasselmann  et  al.,  1973).  It  would  be  impractical  to  impose 
such  a computation  at  every  grid  point  in  a prediction  model.  To 
evaluate  the  nonlinear  energy  transfer  rapidly  and  accurately,  Barnett 
(1568)  and  Ewing  (1971)  separately  developed  parameterized  representa- 
tions for  Equation  (2-11)  based  on  Hasselmann' s (1963b)  earlier  compu- 
tation results.  In  this  model,  Barnett's  parameterized  equation  is 
modified  on  the  basis  of  later  improved  computations  by  Sell  and 
Hasselmann  (1972).  The  modified  equation  is 
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When  compared  with  Barnett’s  original  equation,  better  results  are 
obtained  by  using  the  modified  equation.  The  comparisons  between  Sell 
and  Hasselmann’s  computations  and  the  parameterized  computations  are 
shown  in  Figures  4 through  7 in  Chapter  II. 

IV. B.  Wave-Soft  Bottom  Interaction 

An  unusually  large  amount  of  wave  energy  attenuation  in  the 
Mississippi  Delta  area  has  been  reported  by  Bea  (1974)  and  Tubman  and 
Suhayda  (1976).  The  attenuation  cannot  be  reasonably  explained  by  the 
mechanisms  of  refraction,  shoaling,  bottom  friction,  nor  percolation. 

It  is  believed  that  the  excessive  attenuation  is  due  to  wave-soft 
bottom  interaction.  Gade  (1958,  1959)  studied  the  dissipation  effects 
of  a non-rigid  bottom  on  shallow  water  long  waves.  He  first  considered 
the  bottom  to  be  a viscous  fluid  and  computed  the  corresponding  wave 
dissipation  rate.  He  later  expanded  his  analysis  to  a viscoelastic 
bottom.  His  results,  however,  are  restricted  to  only  shallow  water 
waves  and  cannot  be  applied  to  intermediate  water  waves. 

Migniot  (1968)  presented  laboratory  measurements  which  showed  the 
orbital  motion  of  mud  due  to  the  action  of  water  waves.  It  indicated 
that  soft  mud  has  the  properties  of  a liquid.  Doyle  (1973)  studied  Che 
effect  of  water  waves  on  clay  soil  failure  in  a laboratory  soil-wave 
tank.  The  effect  of  mud  motion  on  the  wave  energy  attentuation  was  not 
included  in  his  study.  Carpenter,  Thompson,  and  Bryant  (1973)  studied 
the  viscoelastic  properties  of  marine  sediments  and  found  a rather 
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complicated  shear  stress-shear  strain  relationship  which  would  be  very 
difficult  to  apply  analytically.  Wave  height,  pressure,  current,  and 
bottom  movement  in  East  Bay,  Louisiana,  were  measured  by  Suhayda  et  al. 
(1976).  Their  results  indicated  close  relationships  between  bottom 
movements  and  surface  waves.  Tubman  and  Suhayda  (1976)  found  from  the 
field  measurements  of  Suhayda  et  al.  (1976)  that  the  wave  energy  loss 
due  to  mud  bottom  was  at  least  an  order  of  magnitude  greater  than  that 
due  to  percolation  or  friction.  Mallard  and  Dalrympie  (1977)  studied 
the  effects  of  an  elastic  bottom  on  water  waves.  Their  results  show 
no  wave  energy  loss  because  they  neglected  the  viscous  property  of 
mud.  From  field  measurements,  Rosenthal  (1978)  studied  the  wave  decay 
due  to  the  movement  of  a sandy  bottom,  and  found  that  this  was  not  a 
significant  effect. 

In  this  dissertation,  the  wave  properties  are  studied  by  consider- 
ing the  muddy  bottom  as  a "Voigt  body"  (Kolsky,  1963).  The  boundary 
value  problem  of  water-mud  system  is  solved  for  sinusoidal  waves,  then 
the  rate  of  wave  energy  dissipation  is  found  from  the  dispersion 
equation. 

The  stress-strain  relationship  for  a Voigt  body  is 

t = Ge  + ye  , (4-5) 

where  t is  shear  stress,  G is  the  shear  modulus,  p is  density,  p is 

m 

viscosity,  e is  shear  strain,  and  e is  the  time  rate  of  shear  strain. 
Neglecting  the  nonlinear  terms  and  assuming  constant  G,  p^,  and  p,  the 
two-dimensional  equations  of  motion  for  a Voigt  body  become 


u 


tt 


= J V u + v V 


u. 


(4-6) 


and 
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wtt  = J V2  w + v V2  wt  - pzt  , (4-7) 

m 

where  the  subscripts  represent  a partial  derivative  and  J = G/p  . 

m 

Eliminating  P from  Equation  (4-6)  and  Equation  (4-7),  it  follows  that 

u - w ^ = J (u  +u  -w  -w  ) 

ttz  ttx  xxz  zzz  xxx  xzz 

+ v(u  + u - w _ - w ) . (4-8) 

xxzt  zzzt  xxxt  xzzt 

To  get  a periodic  solution  an  oscillatory  stream  function 

* - s(z)  e1<kx  - ut)  , (4-9) 

is  assumed  and  substituted  into  Equation  (4-8).  The  stream  function, 
4),  is  defined  such  that  u = ip  and  w = -\p  . From  a partial  differen- 
tial  equation,  by  introducing  the  stream  function,  an  ordinary  differ- 
ential equation  is  obtained 

2 


s + 
zzzz 


(-2k2  + \ 

y J - ivu)  J 


zz 


Wk4-  A2 


J - ivrn 


s = 0. 


(4-10) 


The  solution  of  Equation  (4-10)  is 


. kz  , _ -kz  . _ mz  -mz 
s = Ae  + Be  + Ce  + De  , 


(4-11) 


where 


m 


= k/T7 


(4-12) 


k (J  - iwv) 

and  A,  B,  C,  and  D are  constants  and  will  be  determined  from  the  solu- 
tion of  the  water  layer  equation  and  the  boundary  conditions. 

The  governing  equation  in  the  water  layer  is 

v2d>  = 0 , 

where  <j>  is  the  potential  function,  i.e.,  u = 4>  , w = ^2* 


(4-13) 
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The  boundary  conditions  are  (see  Figure  13) 


P = 0 


3n 

W = 

3t 


(P)  = (P)  , 

water  mud 


I 3u  3w  \ 
\3z  3x j 

(w) 


= 0 


water 
u = 0 
w = 0 


mud 
= (w) 


mud 


at  z = h , 
at  z = h , 
at  z = 0 , 

at  z = 0 , 

at  z = 0 , 

at  z = -H  , 
at  z = -H  , 


(4-14) 


where  n = ae1^  is  the  water  surface  displacement  and  a is  the 
amplitude  of  the  water  wave. 

From  Equations  (4-11),  (4-13),  and  (4-14),  it  is  found  that 

2 

o_ 
gk 

and 


* - — [cosh  k(z  - h)  + sinh  k(z  - h)]  e^^* 


0) 


(4-15) 


a - x rn  2 . 2.  kH  , „ k ,,  2 , 2.  kH  , , 2. 

A = Yfi  [ (k  + m ) e cosh  mH  - — (k  +m)e  sinh  mH  - 2k  J , 

_ -X  r a 2 2.  -kH  , k 2 2.  -kH  . , 2. 

B = "t-t-  [ (k  + m ) e cosh  mH  H (k  + m ) e sinh  mH  - 2k  j , 

za  m 

C = yy  ~ [k^  e™*1  cosh  kH  - km  emH  sinh  kH  - (k^  + m^)]  , 

D = ~ — [k^e  cosh  kH  + km  e ^ sinh  kH  -(k^  + m^)]  , (4-16) 

za  m 


A.  = (k^  + m^)  cosh  kH  cosh  mH  - — (k^  + m^)  sinh  kH  sinh  mH  -2k 
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X = r (cosh  kH  - ^-r-  sinh  kH)  , 
rn  ek 
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r is  the  ratio  of  water  density  to  mud  density  and 


k = 


2 ' 
co  1 + tanh  kh  • 

g tanh  kh  + £2 


(4-17) 


where 


ft  = rT(A  + B + C + D)  , 


or 


12  - r 


2 2 1c 

(m  - k ) (sinh  kH  cosh  mH  - — cosh  kH  sinh  mH) 


m 


2 2 1c  — 

(m  + k ) (cosh  kH  cosh  mH  - — sinh  kH  sinh  mH)  - 2k 

m 


. (4-18) 


Equation  (4-17)  is  the  dispersion  equation  which  reduces  co  the  rigid 

2 

bottom  dispersion  equation,  co  = g k tanh  kh,  if  either  there  is  no 
mud  layer  (H  = 0) , the  mud  layer  becomes  rigid  (G  -*■  °°  or  v -*■  °°) , or 
the  mud  becomes  much  denser  than  the  water  (r  ->  0). 

The  wave  number  k here  is  a complex  number,  i.e. , k = k^  + ik^. 
The  amplitude  of  the  wave  can  be  written  in  the  form  of 

a(x)  = a(x  = 0)  e-kix, 

so  k_^  is  a measure  of  energy  dissipation  and  the  dissipation  is  expo- 
nential with  distance.  The  wave  number,  k,  is  a function  of  J,  v,  w. 


H,  and  h.  The  amplitude  of  a mud  wave,  q , is 

m 


q = q (cosh  kh 


_ ill 


m 


sinh  kh) . 


(4-19) 


co 


The  dynamic  pressure  at  the  mud  line  is 

2 

P = Pj.  cosh  k h (cosh  kh  - sinh  kh) , 
f o gk 

where  P^  is  the  bottom  wave  dynamic  pressure  for  a firm  bottom, 
= Pgn/cosh  kQh, 


(4-20) 
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and  k is  the  wave  number  for  a firm  bottom  calculated  from  u2  = g k 
° o 

tanh  kQh.  If  the  mud  layer  is  very  thick  (kH  »1),  then  Equation  (4-18) 
becomes 


ft  = r 


0) 


2k^(ivm  - J)  + a)22 


(4-21) 


Some  results  of  these  computations  are  shown  in  Figures  14  to  17. 

The  upper  Figures  show  the  ratio  of  the  real  part  of  the  wave  number, 

k , to  the  wave  number  of  a firm  bottom,  k , as  a function  of  k h 
r o * 

2 

where  k^  = w /g  is  the  wave  number  in  deep  water.  In  the  lower  Figures 

the  ratio  of  the  imaginary  part  of  the  wave  number,  k , to  k is  shown. 

i o 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  upper  Figures  that  k^  approaches  kQ  when 

9 9 9 

the  water  is  deep;  and  the  larger  the  values  of  J/m  h or  v/uh  are 

the  faster  k approaches  k . In  the  lower  Figures  k./k  values  are 
r o i o 

shown.  They  indicate  the  relative  magnitude  of  wave  height  attenuation 

and  their  values  decrease  with  increasing  k^h. 

2 2 

In  Figures  14  to  16,  k_^  increases  as  J/co  h decreases,  i.e.,  the 

wave  attenuation  rate  is  smaller  for  a more  rigid  bottom.  In  Figure  17, 

2 

k^  increases  first  then  decreases  as  v/wh  increases.  This  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  the  energy  dissipation  is  proportional  to  the 
magnitude  of  viscosity  but  the  mud  movement  is  smaller  when  it  becomes 
more  viscous.  Eventually,  the  bottom  becomes  firm  when  v/wh^  -*■  00  and 
.there  is  no  energy  dissipation  by  this  mechanism. 

IV. C.  Eottom  Friction 


Wave  energy  dissipation  due  to  bottom  friction  is  considered  to 
be  the  work  done  against  the  bottom  turbulent  shear  stresses  by  the 


Figure  14. 


Real  and  imaginary  parts  of  wave  number.  H/h  = 1,0, 
v/mh^  = 0.003.  Numbers  on  the  curves  refer  to 
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Figure  15. 


Real  and  imaginary  parts  of  wave  number.  H/h  = 3.16 
v/uih^  = 0.003.  Numbers  on  the  curves  refer  to  J/ui~h 
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Figure  16.  Real  and  imaginary  parts  of  wave  number.  H/h  ro, 

v/rnh^  = 0.003.  Numbers  on  the  curves  refer  to  J/ui^h^. 
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Figure  17.  Real  and  imaginary  parts  of  wave  number.  H/h  -»• 

= 6.  Numbers  on  the  curves  refer  to  v/uh^-. 
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wave  orbital  velocities.  The  turbulent  bottom  shear  stress  can  be 
expressed  by  the  widely  accepted  quadratic  friction  law 

x = pCf|w|W  , (4-22) 

where  x is  the  bottom  shear  stress,  W is  the  velocity  just  outside  the 
bottom  boundary  layer,  is  the  friction  coefficient,  and  o Is  the 
density  of  water.  The  friction  loss  of  wave  energy  has  been  studied  bv 
using  the  quadratic  friction  law  and  assuming  monochromatic  waves  (or 
using  the  significant  wave  height  and  the  significant  wave  period  to 
represent  the  entire  spectrum)  as  found  in  the  studies  by  Putnam  and 
Johnson  (1949)  and  Bretschneider  and  Reid  (1954) . Hasselmann  and 
Collins  (1968)  derived  an  equation  to  evaluate  the  frictional  dissipa- 
tion rate  in  a wave  spectrum  by  applying  the  quadratic  friction  law 
and  the  Gaussian  properties  of  the  wave  field.  They  found  the  change 
in  wave  energy  density  at  wave  number  k due  to  friction  dissipation  to 


be 


DF(k)  , , -arfs 

■ - = v..  ..  k.  k_.  F (k) 


13  i J 

which  is  a linear  equation  explicitly,  but  the  coefficient  is  a 
function  of  the  entire  spectrum  as  follows 

gc 


(4-23) 


Vij  2 


to  cosh  kh 
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(4-24) 


where  h is  the  depth  of  water  and  denotes  the  ensemble  average. 

the  non-wave- induced  current  is  negligible,  the  ensemble  average  terms 
become 

<l”l>  - “f  Ee  - 
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where 


V 


af = (2  <(wi  yi*)112 


» 


Yf  <l  -<H2>/<WJ>>  • 


(*-25) 


and 

K = K(yf ) , 

Ee  - W • 

are  complete  elliptic  integrals  of  the  first  and  second  kind  respec- 
tively. The  coordinate  system  is  chosen  such  that 

<«1  W2>  - 0 . and  <W*>  < <W*>. 

The  detail  of  derivation  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

In  general,  the  friction  coefficient  is  a function  of  the  wave 
field  and  the  bottom  conditions,  but  it  is  regarded  as  constant  for  each 
individual  field  study.  Bretschneider  and  Reid  (1954)  found  • 0.01 
based  on  the  wave  data  obtained  offshore  of  the  Louisiana  and  Texas 
coast  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Hasselmann  and  Collins  (1968)  found 
Cf  = 0.015  for  the  wave  data  from  offshore  of  Panama  City,  Florida, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Hasselmann  et  al.  (1973)  found  » 0.015  for 
swells  in  the  North  Sea  area.  In  their  study  the  current  modulation 
of  the  decay  rates  predicted  by  theory  was  not  found  (see  figure  13). 

It  led  to  some  uncertainty  regarding  the  applicability  of  a current 
dependent  friction  theory  in  North  Sea  area.  Alternate  mechanisms  such 
as  percolation  was  suggested  (Shemdin  et  al.,  1977).  Van  Ieperen 
(1375)  found  - 0.06  - 0.1C  in  his  study  near  Meikboss trend , 


South 


Figure  18.  Decay  parameter  T vs.  current  parameter  V 
[After  Hasselmann  et  al.  (1973)]. 
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function  of  the  Reynolds  number,  R ^ = a ^/v,  and  the  relative  rough- 
ness s^/lcg,  where  is  the  maximum  wave  orbital  velocity  just  outside 
the  bottom  boundary  layer,  am  is  one-half  of  the  horizontal  excursion 
of  a water  particle  at  the  edge  of  the  bottom  boundary  layer,  v is  the 
kinematic  viscosity  of  water,  and  kg  is  the  bottom  roughness.  A fric- 
tion factor  diagram  showing  the  relationships  between  the  friction 
coefficient,  the  Reynolds  number,  and  the  relative  roughness  was  pre- 
sented by  Jonsson  (1965)  based  on  very  little  data.  Expanding  the 
data  base  through  a series  of  laboratory  tests,  Kamphuis  (1975)  pre- 
sented his  friction  factor  diagram  (Figure  19)  which  will  be  used  in 
this  model. 

In  order  to  determine  Cf  from  the  wave  friction  factor  diagram, 

the  bottom  roughness,  kg,  is  needed.  When  the  bottom  is  flat,  i.e., 

no  bed  forms,  the  bottom  roughness,  kg,  is  considered  to  be  related  to 

^n»  where  is  the  grain  diameter  such  that  n % of  the  grain  size 

distribution  is  smaller  than  D . However,  the  wave  orbital  flow  near 

n 

the  bottom  generates  sand  ripples  under  certain  conditions.  The 
bottom  roughness  then  becomes  larger  and  vortices  are  generated  by  the 
presence  of  the  ripples.  Consequently,  more  wave  energy  is  dissipated. 
Dingier  (1975)  conducted  laboratory  and  field  experiments  and  developed 
the  following  condition  for  the  onset  of  grain  motion  under  wave 


where  y - (p  - p)  g,  p is  the  density  of  sand,  p is  the  density  of 
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Figure  19.  Wave  friction  factor  diagram 
[After  Kampbuis  (1975)]. 
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sand  diameter,  and  y is  the  viscosity  of  water.  He  found  that  the 

ripple  height  and  length  increased  but  the  ratio  of  ripple  height  to 

ripple  length  remained  constant  (^0.15)  as  the  nondimensional  parameter 
2 

6s  = pWn/YsDs  increased  up  to  0 = 40.  From  9 = 40  to  9 - 240,  he 

® s 

found  that  the  ripple  height-length  ratio  decreased  from  0.15  to  0. 

For  0g  > 240  the  ripples  were  completely  destroyed  by  the  strong  wave 
orbital  currents  (see  Figure  20).  In  the  latter  situation  the  bottom 
became  flat  and  a sheet  flow  of  sand  was  formed. 

From  Figure  20  the  ratio  of  ripple  height  to  length  can  be  deter- 
mined. The  ripple  length  can  be  estimated  empirically  from  Figure  21. 

It  depends  on  the  horizontal  excursion  as  demonstrated  on  the  basis 
of  several  data  sets  taken  from  Dingier  (1975).  Through  these  data 
points,  two  straight  lines  are  drawn.  However,  it  is  likely  that  more 
parameters  are  needed  to  explain  the  data  scatter.  From  Figures  20 
and  21,  one  can  estimate  the  ripple  height,  4.  Then  the  roughness 
height,  kg,  can  be  computed  as  4 4 following  Jonsson's  (1966)  suggestion. 
Finally,  can  be  found  from  the  friction  factor  diagram  shown  in 
Figure  19.  The  above  procedure  represents  the  state  of  knowledge  in 
determining  the  friction  coefficient  at  present  time.  It  demonstrates 
the  importance  of  the  knowledge  on  the  interactions  between  waves  and 
the  sand  bottom. 

There  remain  other  concerns  in  applying  the  friction  factor  diagram 
for  the  determination  of  the  friction  factor.  The  grain  size  distribu- 
tion of  bottom  sediments  is  not  always  obtained;  the  relationship 
between  k^  and  the  ripple  height  needs  to  be  confirmed;  and  in  cases 
where  the  spectrum  is  not  too  narrow,  the  definitions  of  a^  and  w^ 
need  to  be  specified  in  spectral  terms. 
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Figure  20.  Ripple  height-length  ratio  vs.  nondimensional 
relative  stress  [after  Dingier  (1975)]. 
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IV. D.  Percolation 

As  waves  propagate  over  a permeable  bottom  in  shallow  water,  the 
oscillatory  pressure  distribution  at  the  bottom  forces  water  through 
the  bottom  sand  periodically.  Wave  energy  is  dissipated  by  the  viscous 
damping  as  water  flows  through  the  bottom  sand.  Putnam  (1949)  was  the 
first  to  estimate  the  wave  energy  dissipation  due  to  percolation  in  an 
isotropic  permeable  bottom  sand.  However,  his  calculations  overesti- 
mate the  dissipation  rate  by  a factor  of  four.  Later,  Bretschncidcr  and 
Reid  (1954)  used  Putnam's  equation  to  study  wave  height  modification  and 
consequently  overestimated  the  effect  of  percolation.  A more  general 
equation  is  derived  below. 

Darcy's  law  for  flow  through  a porous  medium  states 

u=  liiE. 

Pg  9x  ’ 


w . 

Pg  3z  * 


(4-26) 


where  u and  w are  horizontal  and  vertical  velocities  respectively,  p is 
pressure,  and  and  k ^ are  horizontal  and  vertical  coefficients  of 
permeability  respectively.  From  the  conservation  of  mass. 


3u  . 9w 
+ — = o 
3x  3z 


(4-27) 


Equation  (4-26)  becomes 


92  k a2 

+ -5.  i-Z  = 0 . (4-28) 

3x  x 3 z 

The  boundary  conditions  are 
w = o at  z = -d  , 


and 


P = pgn/cosn  kh  ar  z = o 


(4-29) 
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where  n is  the  displacement  of  the  water  surface  and  d is  the  thickness 
of  the  permeable  layer  (see  Figure  22).  The  boundary  condition  for 
pressure  is  taken  from  the  linear  wave  theory  for  a non-permeable  bottom. 
I It  is  used  here  because  the  modification  of  the  wave  field  by  a perme- 
able bottom  is  at  least  two  orders  of  magnitude  smaller  than  the  wave 
field  of  a non-permeable  bottom.  The  solution  of  Equation  (4-28)  with 
boundary  conditions  (4-29)  is 


p = pgn  cosh 


/ 


cosh  kh  cosh 


(4-30) 


The  rate  of  energy  transfer  per  unit  surface  area  from  water  to  a perme- 
able layer  is 


(- 


Pg  9z  J z 


o 


(4-31) 


Taking  the  average  over  one  wave  length.  Equation  (4-31)  becomes 


DE 

77—-  = -E  k ~\fk  k-  tanh 
Dt  m » x z 


/cosh  kh 


(4-32) 


• 2 

where  E = 1/2  pga  and  a is  the  amplitude  of  the  wave.  For  k.  = k 
m x z 

Equation  (4-32)  is  equivalent  to  Putnam's  (1949)  Eq.  (19)  except  for  a 
factor  of  4. 

From  Equation  (4-32),  the  rate  of  energy  dissipation  is  directly 

related  to  the  coefficients  of  permeability.  The  magnitudes  of  these 

coefficients,  in  turn,  depend  upon  the  size  and  shape  of  the  bottom 

material.  Sleath  (1970)  found  k =1.3  cm/sec,  k =0.89  cm/sec  for 

x z 

sand  with  a median  diameter  of  1.13  mm  and  a standard  deviation  of 

0.46  mm;  and  k = 0.15  cm/sec,  k = 0.13  cm/sec  for  sand  with  a median 
X z 

diameter  of  0.388  mm  and  a standard  deviation  of  0.101  mm. 
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IV. E.  Wave  Breaking  (White  Capping) 


The  growth  of  wind-generated  waves  is  ultimately  limited  by  their 
instability  which  causes  their  breaking.  This  breaking  process  is 
difficult  to  measure  and,  due  to  its  nonlinearity,  is  difficult  to 
analyze  theoretically.  In  order  to  consider  its  effects  in  a wave 
model,  a limit  must  be  set  on  the  wave  spectrum.  This  limiting  spec- 
trum is  called  the  "equilibrium  spectrum,"  and  any  wave  component  with 
an  energy  density  which  is  higher  than  this  spectrum  will  eventually 
modify  its  energy  density  by  breaking  and  thereby  conforming  to  the 
confines  of  the  spectrum. 

Phillips  (1958)  found  the  equilibrium  range  of  a gravity  wave 
spectrum  by  using  a similarity  consideration. 


♦e(f) 


1.17  x 10 
(2tt)4  f 


2 

5 


2 


(4-33) 


where  is  the  energy  density.  The  numerical  constant  was  found  by 
taking  the  average  of  several  measurements.  Equation  (4-33)  is  valid 
for  frequencies  greater  than  the  spectral  peak  frequency. 

The  "fully  developed  spectrum"  which  is  the  equilibrium  range  of 
the  entire  spectrum  has  been  proposed  in  different  forms  by  Neumann 
(1953),  Darbyshire  (1955,  1959),  Roll  and  Fischer  (1956),  Burling 
(1959),  Bretschneider  (1959),  Pierson  and  Moskowitz  (1964),  and  Scott 
(1965).  The  most  widely  used  spectrum  is  the  Pierson  and  Moskowitz 
spectrum 
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exp 


(4-34) 
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where  f = g/2iTUig  5 , Uig  5 is  the  mean  wind  speed  measured  at  19.5  m 
above  the  sea  surface,  and  a = 0.0081,  is  a constant. 

Later,  Mitsuyasu  (1968)  and  Hasselmann  et  al.  (1973)  found  that  a 

e 

iis  a function  of  wind  speed  and  fetch  rather  than  a constant.  Hasselmann 
et  al.  (1973)  also  found  that  the  wave  energy  density  near  the  spectral 
peak  can  be  much  higher  than  the  equilibrium  level.  Therefore  in  this 
model  a limiting  spectrum  in  the  form  of  a Pierson  and  Moskowitz  spec- 
trum with  a variable  (Hasselmann  et  al. , 1973) 


a 

e 


0.076 


-0.22 


9 


is  used,  where  Fx  is  fetch.  In  order  to  allow  for  the  spectral  peak  to 
grow  above  the  equilibrium  level  (overshoot) , only  the  portion  of  the 
spectrum  where  f >^1.35  f is  limited  by  the  equilibrium  constraint. 

Hasselmann  (1974)  treated  white  capping  in  terms  of  an  equivalent 
ensemble  of  random  pressure  pulses.  He  showed  that 


' DF  (k)  \ _ 2 

k Dt  / breaking  nb  ^ ^ 


where  n,  is  a coefficient  which  is  a function  of  both  wind  and  wave 
b 

fields.  Hasselmann  evaluated  n,  indirectly  by  computing  the  energy 

b 

balance  of  the  high  frequency  portion  of  a wave  spectrum,  then  applied 
it  to  the  entire  spectrum.  Because  the  parameterized  nonlinear  energy 
transfer  equation  does  not  give  accurate  results  for  the  high  frequency 
waves,  Hasselmann' s method  for  evaluating  is  not  expected  to  give 
accurate  results  in  the  proposed  model.  Therefore,  it  is  not  used. 
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IV. F.  Wind  Generation 

From  the  discussion  in  Chapter  II,  A,  Dobson  and  Elliott's  (1977) 
results  from  the  joint  experiment  in  the  Bight  of  Abaco, 

| 

3 = 0.25  (U_  cos  0 / c— 1) 

->  w 

sufficiently  approximates  the  average  of  results  derived  from  several 
field  measurements  and  theoretical  calculations.  For  this  reason,  it 
will  be  used  in  the  model  developed  here. 


CHAPTER  V 


NUMERICAL  SOLUTION  OF  THE  ENERGY  EQUATION  IN  FINITE-DEPTH  WATER 
V.A.  Energy  Balance  Equation 


The  evolution  of  a slowly  varying  wave  field  is  governed  by  the 
equation  of  the  conservation  of  action  density, 

DA£  9Ac  . 3Ac  . 9AC  s 

Dt  3t  + xi  3x^  ‘ ^i  3k^  to  ’ ^ 2 , (5-1) 

where  A ^ = A^  (t,x,k),  is  the  action  density  defined  by  F(t,x,k)/co,  F is 

the  two-dimensional  wave  number  spectrum,  w = (gk  tanh  kh)1^2,  t is 

time,  x^  and  x 2 are  the  horizontal  coordinates,  ^ and  k2  are  the  wave 

number  components  in  the  x±  and  x2  directions  respectively,  k = |k|  = 

2 2 1/2 

(k^  + k2  ) , the  dot  denotes  the  time  derivative,  and  S is  the  source 

function  representing  the  net  energy  transfer  to  or  from  the  wave  spec- 
trum at  wave  number  k. 

Equation  (5—1)  describes  the  change  of  wave  action  density  along 
the  path  of  the  wave  group  in  the  x-k  plane  and  is  a general  equation 
that  allows  for  the  inclusion  of  space-  and  time-dependent  current,  and 
water  depth.  The  derivation  of  Equation  (5-1)  can  be  found  in  Willebrand 
(1975). 


If  a)  is  constant  along  the  wave  path.  Equation  (5-1)  becomes 
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+ k. 
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= S 


i = 1,  2 


(5-2) 
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In  Equations  (5-1)  and  (5-2) 
• 9u)' 


Xi  3k. 


= V, 


(5-3) 


is  the  group  velocity,  where 
a)'  = (gk  tanh  kh)^^  + U 


= a)  + U • k 


(5-4) 


and  is  the  current  velocity;  and 


.*  3m 

ki  ■ - ta,  • 

X 


represents  the  conservation  of  waves  (Phillips,  1969).  If  Uc  is  negligibly 
small  (|u|«c)  and  the  wave  field  is  stationary,  Equation  (5-2)  becomes 


V il  = S 
i 3x±  b 


(5-5) 


Furthermore,  if  the  wave  field  and  the  bottom  topography  are  homogeneous 
in  the  y direction,  then  Equation  (5-5)  becomes 


V cos  0 4^  = S 
dx 


(5-6) 


where  0 and  x are  defined  in  Figure  23,  and  V = |v[  is  the  absolute 
value  of  group  velocity. 

Let  E(t,x,f,0)  be  the  two-dimensional  wave  frequency  spectrum, 
where  f is  frequency  in  hertz.  From  the  definition  of  E and  F,  EdfdO 
- Fdkd0,  the  relationship  between  E and  F can  be  found  as 


F = 2nk  E 


Now  Equation  (5-6)  becomes 
V cos  0 d 


(5-7) 


2tt 


dx 


(r)  - ■ • 


(5-8) 
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Figure  23.  Definition  Sketch. 
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or 

dE  _ _/l  dk  ldV\  ± 2TTk 

dx  E kdx  V dx  ) + 2 . S * (5-9) 

' / V cos  0 

Equation  (5-9)  is  the  equation  used  in  the  model  developed  here. 

V. B.  Refraction  and  Shoaling 

As  waves  propagate  towards  shore,  they  begin  to  feel  the  bottom  at 
a water  depth  equal  to  one  half  of  the  wave  length.  The  bottom  effect 
induces  changes  in  wave  length,  group  velocity,  wave  direction,  and 
orbital  wave  properties.  The  changes  in  wave  direction  and  group 
velocity  then  modify  the  wave  energy.  These  effects  are  called  refrac- 
tion and  shoaling  respectively.  Refraction  and  shoaling  are  energy 
conserving  processes,  i.e. , no  wave  energy  is  generated  or  dissipated 
through  these  processes.  The  wave  energy  is  simply  redistributed. 

In  the  energy  balance  equation  given  in  Equation  (5-9)  the  term 
-(E/V)dV/dx  represents  shoaling  and  the  term  (E/k)dk/dx  represents 
refraction.  These  can  be  explained  by  the  following  demonstration.  If 
S is  zero,  Equation  (5-8)  becomes 

EV  «.  „ E’V’  ... 

= constant  = — ^ — . (5-10) 

Now,  the  wave  spectrum  is  affected  by  only  refraction  and  shoaling. 
Snell’s  Law  for  wave  refraction  describes  that  along  the  wave  ray, 
k sin  0 = k’  sin  0’  = constant  , 
or 

k cos  0A0  = k’  cos  0 ’ A0 ’ . (5-11) 

By  using  Equation  (5-11),  Equation  (5-10)  becomes 


EV  cos  0A0  = E’V’  cos  0’  A0’ 


(5-12) 
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Multiplying  Equation  (5-12)  by  Af  and  letting  EA0Af.  = E , it  becomes 

m 

EmV  cos  0 = E ' V*  cos  0'  . (5-13) 

This  is  the  conventional  wave  energy  conservation  equation  for  parallel 
bottom  contours,  in  which  V represents  the  shoaling  effect  and  cos  0 
represents  the  refraction  effect.  Referring  back  to  Equation  (5-10), 
it  can  be  seen  that  cos  0 in  Equation  (5-13)  corresponds  to  k in  Equa- 
tion (5-10).  Therefore,  the  terms  with  dV/dx  and  dk/dx  in  Equation  (5-9) 
describe  the  effects  of  shoaling  and  refraction  respectively. 

In  Equation  (5-9) , the  variations  of  k and  V with  respect  to  x can 
be  written  as 


dk  _ dh  1^  3to 
dx  dx  V 3h 


(4-39) 


dV  = _3V  dk  3V  dh 

dx  3k  dx  3h  dx 


(5-15) 


where  dh/dx  is  the  slope  of  the  bottom. 

2 

By  using  the  dispersion  equation,  ui  = gk  tanh  kh,  some  of  the 
terms  in  Equations  (5-14)  and  (5-15)  become 
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(5-16) 

(5-17) 

(5-18) 


where 
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(5-19) 
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and 


32u  = 3w  /_  _ 3 


3h 


2 g 


3h  \ 2oj^ 

Thus  refraction  and  shoaling  can  be  computed  in  Equation  (5-9). 
V.C.  Source  Functions 


(5-20) 


s = s + s +sr  + s + s 

n m t p g 


The  source  function,  S,  can  be  written  as 

(5-21) 

where  the  subscripts  n,  m,  f,  p,  and  g refer  to  nonlinear  transfer,  mud 
dissipation,  friction,  percolation,  and  generation  respectively. 

From  Equation  (4-1) 

V 


Sn  ' (r  - 5E>  2„k 


(5-22) 


where  T and  £ are  defined  in  Equations  (4-2)  and  (4-3). 

For  mud  dissipation,  the  real  part  of  the  wave  number  is  assumed  to 
be  equal  to  the  wave  number  found  in  a firm  bottom  in  order  to  simplify 
the  computation.  The  source  function  in  terms  of  k.  is 


Ir 

S = - 11  E 
m ir  k cos  0 ’ 


where  k_^  is  given  by  (4-17) 


(5-23) 


From  Equations  (4-23)  and  (4-24) , 
gc* 


Sf  2 2 
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From  Equation  (4-32) , 


k2  <|W|>  + 2k  k. 
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(5-24) 


SP  = "Ek  ^kxkz  tanh  ( k^  kd)  * V/  (27rk  cosh2kh> 


(5-25) 


For  wind  generation. 


S = 0 — uE 
g p 2i\k  * 

w 


(5-26) 


where 


3 = 0.25  (U5  cos  0w/c  - 1)  . (2-8  ) 

The  effect  of  wave  breaking  is  taken  into  account  by  setting  the  upper 
limit  of  the  spectrum  as 
2 


E(f)  = 


“eg 


(2ir)4  f5 


exp 


-0.74 

or 

_ 

(4-34) 


where  ae  = 0.076  ^g/U^2)"0, 22 


V.D.  Numerical  Computations 


The  equation  to  be  solved  in  the  model  can  be  written  in  the  form 
of 

9)  - M.  E (f , 9)  + N , (5-27) 

where  M and  N are  functions  of  x,  f,  0 and  the  entire  spectrum.  It  is 
assumed  that  M and  N are  slowly  varying  functions  of  x,  i.e., 

M (x)  ~M(x  = x)=M  , 

— o o 

N (x)  ^_N(x  = x)=N  , 

— o o 

within  range  x^  x <_  xq  + Ax.  Then  the  solution  of  Equation  (5-27)  in 
the  interval  [xq,  xq  + Ax]  is  approximately 
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For  x = x + Ax, 
o 


N / M Ax 
E (xq  + Ax)  - ^ e o 


-■) 


+ E (x  ) e 
o 


M Ax 
o 


(5-29) 


Equation  (5-29)  can  be  rewritten  as 


(N  \ / M Ax 

^+E(xo))  (e°  -li 


(5-30) 


where 


AE  = E (xq  + Ax)  - E (xq).  If  M =0,  then 


AE  = N Ax 
o 


(5-31) 


Applying  Equations  (5-19)  and  (5-20),  the  computation  procedures  used 
in  the  model  are: 

AE1  = AE  (E  (xq),  M (xq),  N (xq))  , 


E (xq  + Ax  ) = E (xq)  + AE^  , 


(5-32) 


AE_  - AE  (E  (x  + Ax  ) , M (x  + Ax),  N (x  + Ax))  , 

^ o o o 

E (xo  + Ax  ) = E (xo)  + | (AE1  + AE2) 

which  is  a second  order  Runge-Kutta  type  method. 

This  numerical  scheme  is  tested  by  running  the  model  without  the 
source  function,  i.e.,  with  only  energy  conserving  processes.  The  con- 
servation of  wave  energy  under  refraction  and  shoaling  is  then  examined. 
For  the  test  case  in  which  the  water  depth  decreases  from  40  m to  10  m 
•with  a constant  slope  of  0.00065,  the  numerical  errors  are  less  than  2% 
with  Ax  = 2000  m for  wave  periods  in  the  range  4 to  16  seconds.  The 
numerical  accuracy  is  different  for  different  depth  profiles.  In  each  of 
the  geographic  areas  where  the  model  is  applied,  this  test  is  used  to 
determine  an  appropriate  Ax  to  keep  the  numerical  errors  reasonably 


small . 
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CHAPTER  VI 

RESULTS  AND  VERIFICATIONS 

The  wave  data  taken  from  offshore  of  Marineland  and  Panama  City, 
Florida;  Melkbos strand.  South  Africa;  offshore  of  the  middle  Atlantic 
states;  and  East  Bay,  Louisiana,  are  available  for  intercomparison  and 
for  verifying  the  model.  The  data  from  Marineland,  Panama  City,  and 
Melkbosstrand  suggest  that  bottom  friction  is  the  major  wave  transform 
mechanism.  The  friction  coefficients  which  give  the  best  fit  between 
predictions  and  measurements  are  compared  with  those  estimated  inde- 
pendently from  the  friction  factor  diagram.  The  wave  data  set  obtained 
in  the  Atlantic  corresponds  to  an  ideal  generation  case.  Trie  mechanisms 
of  wind  generation,  nonlinear  energy  transfer,  and  wave  breaking  are 
conveniently  tested  by  using  this  set  of  data.  Finally,  the  East  Bay 
wave  data  set  is  used  to  test  the  mud  movement  mechanism.  The  predic- 
tions are  compared  with  the  measurements. 

VI. A.  Marineland  Experiment 

A major  experiment  was  conducted  on  the  continental  shelf  offshore 
of  Marineland,  Florida,  during  the  last  week  of  November  and  the  first 
two  weeks  of  December,  1975  (Shemdin,  Blue,  and  Dunne,  1975).  It  was  a 
multi-purpose  experiment  conducted  by  fifteen  organizations  including 
the  Coastal  and  Oceanographic  Engineering  Laboratory,  University  of 
Florida.  The.  test  area  is  shown  in  Figure  24.  During  this  experiment 
period,  several  days  of  good  data  were  obtained  but  only  the  data  on 
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Figure  24.  Marineland  test  area  and  bottom  profile. 
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December  14  are  suitable  for  this  study.  On  that  day  there  were 
Geodolite  laser  measurements  obtained  at  a depth  31  m and  pitch-and-roll 
buoy  and  pressure  gage  measurements  obtained  at  a depth  8.5  m.  The  wave 
spectra  measured  by  the  pitch— and— roll  buoy  and  the  pressure  gage  were 
compared.  The  agreement  was  found  to  be  satisfactory  (Figure  25). 

The  bottom  sediment  in  this  area  is  mostly  very  fine  to  fine, 
poorly-sorted  silty  quartz  sand  (Meisburger  and  Field,  1975).  The  per- 
colation loss  is  negligibly  small  compared  to  friction  loss. 

The  best  fit  between  computation  and  measurement  gives  a friction 
coefficient  of  0.008  (Figure  26).  In  using  the  significant  wave  height 
and  period.  Dingier1 s (1975)  ripple  study  results  and  the  friction 
factor  diagram  of  Kamphuis  (1975)  show  the  estimated  friction  coeffi- 
cients to  be  0.002  at  8.5  m water  depth  and  0.05  at  31  m water  depth 
(Table  1).  Since  the  friction  coefficient  changes  rapidly  in  this  case 
the  spectrum  was  recomputed  using  a variable  friction  coefficient  esti- 
mated from  Dingier' s study  and  the  friction  factor  diagram.  A very  good 
agreement  is  obtained  between  the  computed  and  measured  spectra  at  8.5  m 
water  depth  as  shown  in  Figure  26. 

VI. B.  Panama  City  Data 

The  Panama  City  data  were  obtained  with  two  pressure  sensor  arrays 
which  were  operated  by  the  Naval  Coastal  Systems  Laboratory  to  measure 
the  directional  wave  spectra  (Breeding,  1972).  The  array  configuration 
used  consists  of  one  sensor  at  each  corner  of  a pentagon  35.8  m on  a 
side,  and  a sixth  sensor  at  the  center  of  the  pentagon  at  a distance  of 
30.5  m from  the  other  sensors.  The  arrays  were  placed  on  the  sea  floor 
at  the  sites  of  two  offshore  stages.  Stage  I is  located  17.7  km  from 
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Figure  25.  Comparison  between  measured  wave  spectra  at  8.5  m depth 
water,  Marineland,  Florida.  NOAA  - pitch-and-roll  buoy 
measurement,  UF  - pressure  measurement. 
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Figure  26.  Comparison  between  measured  and  computed 
Mar ineland  wave  spectra. 
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shore  where  the  water  depth  is  31.7  m.  Stage  II  is  located  3.2  km  from 
shore  where  the  water  depth  is  19.2  m.  The  locations  are  shown  in 
Figure  27.  The  configuration  and  water  depths  were  chosen  to  optimize 
the  detection  of  waves  with  periods  in  the  range  6 to  10  seconds.  For 
waves  with  periods  less  than  6 seconds  the  signals  produced  by  the 

| 

waves  are  below  the  noise  level  at  Stage  I because  of  the  pressure 
attenuation  with  water  depth.  At  Stage  II,  the  signals  for  waves  with 
less  than  5 second  period  are  below  the  noise  level.  Wave  height 
spectra  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  pressure  spectra  by  the  attenuation 
factor,  cosh  kh.  At  high  frequency,  the  noise  in  the  pressure  signal  is 
magnified  by  the  attenuation  factor.  The  corresponding  wave  height 
spectra  have  large  high  frequency  tails  as  shown  in  Figure  28.  To  off- 
set this  problem,  the  spectra  were  fitted  with  f-5  high  frequency  tails. 

The  bottom  sediment  in  this  area  is  mostly  sand  with  a median 
diameter  of  about  0.4  mm  and  with  a thickness  of  4-8  m (Tolbert  and 
Austin,  1959,  and  McLeroy,  1972).  The  percolation  dissipation  was  com- 
puted based  on  a coefficient  of  permeability  equal  to  0.0015  m/sec  and 
a sand  layer  of  7 m thick.  It  was  found  to  be  negligible  compared  to 
friction  dissipation. 

The  results  of  computation  for  seven  spectra  measured  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  1965  are  shown  in  Figures  29  to  35.  The  time  difference  selected 
between  Stages  I and  II  represents  the  travel  time  of  the  dominant  waves 
rrom  Stage  I to  Stage  II.  The  friction  coefficients  which  give  the  best 
fit  between  the  computed  spectra  and  the  measured  spectra  at  Stage  II 
fall  in  the  range  0.035  to  0.05.  These  are  of  the  same  order  of  magni- 
tude as  the  estimated  0.03  from  Dingier' s ripple  study  results  and  the 
friction  factor  diagram. 


Figure  27.  Panama  City  test  area  and  bottom  profile. 
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1144-1215  local  time.  September  9,  1965. 


Figure  29.  Comparison  between  measured  and  computed  Panama  City 
wave  spectra,  September  9,  1965. 

a)  Measured,  Stage  I (local  time  0903-0935)  and 

computed.  Stage  II. 


b)  Measured,  Stage  II  (local  time  0936-1007). 
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Figure  30.  Comparison  between  measured  and  computed  Panama  City- 
wave  spectra,  September  9,  1965. 


a)  Measured,  Stage  I (local  time  0936-1007)  and 

computed.  Stage  II. 

b)  Measured,  Stage  II  (local  time  1008-1039). 
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Figure  31.  Comparison  between  measured  and  computed  Panama  City 
wave  spectra,  September  9,  1965. 

a)  Measured,  Stage  I (local  time  1008-1039)  and 

computed.  Stage  II. 

b)  Measured,  Stage  II  (local  time  1040-1111). 
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Figure  32.  Comparison  between  measured  and  computed  Panama  City 
wave  spectra,  September  9,  1965. 

a)  Measured,  Stage  I (local  time  1112-1143)  and 

computed.  Stage  II. 


b)  Measured,  Stage  II  (local  time  1144-1215). 
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Figure  33.  Comparison  between  measured  and  computed  Panama  City 
wave  spectra,  September  9,  1965. 

a)  Measured,  Stage  I (local  time  1144-1215)  and 

computed.  Stage  II. 

b)  Measured,  Stage  II  (local  time  1216-1247). 
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Figure  34.  Comparison  between  measured  and  computed  Panama  City 
wave  spectra,  September  9,  1965. 

a)  Measured,  Stage  I (local  time  1216-1247) 

and  computed.  Stage  II. 

b)  Measured,  Stage  II  (local  time  1248-1319). 
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Figure  35.  Comparison  between  measured  and  computed  Panama  City 
wave  spectra,  September  9,  1965. 

a)  Measured,  Stage  I (local  time  1248-1319) 

and  computed.  Stage  II. 

b)  Measured,  Stage  II  (local  time  1320-1352). 
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VI. C.  South  Africa  Data 

Froni  January  1969  until.  February  1970  wave  records  were  obtained 
by  Van  Ieperen  (1975)  each  month  at  Melkbosstrand  near  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa  (see  Figure  36) . The  data  were  taken  by  a ship— borne  wave 
recorder  at  stations  with  depths  45,  32,  19.8,  and  10.6  m.  The  corre- 
sponding distances  between  the  stations  were  1.6,  1.6,  and  1.3  km 
respectively.  The  directions  of  waves  were  measured  with  the  ship's 
Gyro  compass  which  had  an  error  of  ±10°. 

Van  Ieperen  (1975)  obtained  friction  coefficients  from  the  signifi- 
cant wave  heights  and  from  the  integrated  spectra  separately.  He  con- 
sidered only  shoaling  and  friction  in  his  computations.  One  case  of 
his  wave  data  sets  (TBO  37)  is  examined  here  for  comparison.  For  this 
data  set  he  found  = 0.09  from  significant  wave  heights  and  = 0.073 

from  integrated  spectra.  The  proposed  model  yields  Cf  = 0.12  for  the 
fits  shown  in  Figure  37.  The  differences  in  are  mainly  due  to  the 
differences  in  the  methods  of  analysis. 

Not  enough  data  on  the  sea  bottom  is  available  for  this  area.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  bottom  is  composed  of  firm  sand  as  stated  in 
Van  Ieperen' s (1975)  paper.  If  the  sand  is  coarse,  say  with  a median 
diameter  of  1.5  mm,  the  estimated  value  of  from  Dingier  (1975)  and 
Kamphuis  (1975)  is  0.10.  Because  this  friction  coefficient  is  large  the 
percolation  effect  is  minor  compared  to  the  friction  dissipation  even 
in  coarse  sand.  A summary  of  the  wave  and  bottom  parameters  and  the 
corresponding  friction  coefficients  for  the  above  three  cases  is  shown 


in  Table  1. 
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Figure  36.  South  Africa  test  area  [After  Van  Ieperen  (1975)]. 


Figure  37.  Comparison  between  measured  and  computed 
South  Africa  wave  spectra. 

a)  Measured. 


b) Computed. 
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Table  1.  Estimation  of  Friction  Coefficients  from 
Wave  and  Sand  Parameters 


Marineland 

Panama  City 

South  Africa 
(TBO  37) 

h 

30  8.5 

19.2  - 31.7 

10.6  - 32 

T 

m 

8 8 

12 

13.7 

Hl/3 

1.7  1.5 

1.9  - 3.7 

2.3  - 2.8 

d 

o 

0.49  1.68 

1.9  - 2.9 

2.6  - 4.5 

D 

s 

0.1  x 10-3 

0.4  x 10~3 

1.5  x 10-3 

X 

s 

0.070  0.032 

0.24 

0.9 

0 

s 

24  290 

33  - 82 

15  - 45 

c 

0.012  0 

0.024 

0.15 

k 

s 

0.048  0.0001 

0.096 

0.60 

Cf 

0.05  0.002 

0.03 

0.10 

h = water  depth  (m) 

T = peak  period  (sec) 

= significant  wave  height  (m) 

d = horizontal  excursion  (m) 
o 

D = median  sand  diameter  (m) 
s 

A.  = ripple  wave  length  (m) 

0 = nondimens ional  relative  stress 

s 

S = ripple  wave  height  (m) 

kg  = roughness  height  (m) 

(4£  as  was  suggested  by  Jonsson,  1966) 

Cf 


= friction  coefficient 
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VI. D.  Atlantic  Wave  Data 

This  set  of  data  was  measured  by  Barnett  (1966)  using  an  airborne 
radar  wave  profiler.  Waves  from  the  coast  out  to  a distance  of 
190  nautical  miles  were  measured  after  a steady  offshore  wind  of 
30-35  knots  had  been  blowing  for  at  least  12  hours  from  a direction  of 
335°  from  true  North.  This  is  an  ideal  case  for  verifying  the  wave 
growth  mechanisms  of  wind  generation,  nonlinear  energy  transfer,  and 
wave  breaking.  The  spectrum  at  175  nautical  miles  offshore  was  com- 
puted from  the  spectrum  at  50  nautical  miles  offshore.  For  a wind  speed 
of  17.0  m/sec  (33  knot)  the  computed  spectrum  matches  the  measured 
spectrum  very  well  (Figure  38) . 

The  wind  input  used  in  this  model  is  based  on  the  recent  theoreti- 
cal and  experimental  studies  and  it  is  much  smaller  than  those  used  in 
the  previous  models.  The  computation  shown  in  Figure  38  indicates  that 
the  wave  growth  measured  in  the  field  can  be  explained  successfully  by 
the  latest  findings  on  wind  input,  nonlinear  transfer,  and  wave  breaking. 

VI. E.  East  Bay  Wave  Data 

Wave  measurements  in  East  Bay,  Louisiana,  obtained  by  Tubman  and 
Suhayda  (1976),  are  used  to  verify  the  mud  dissipation  theory.  Waves 
were  measured  at  19.2  m and  5.3  m depths  where  the  bottom  consisted  of 
soft  mud  uniformly. 

Test  cores  of  this  kind  of  bottom  material  were  taken  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  by  Carpenter,  Thompson,  and  Bryant  (1973).  An  analysis  of 
these  data  has  shown  that  when  the  shear  strain  and  the  rate  of  shear 
strain  are  on  the  order  of  the  wave  motion,  the  viscosity,  v,  of  the.  mud 
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Figure  38.  Comparison  between  measured  and  computed  Atlantic 
spectra . 


a)  - • - Measured  at  50  nautical  mile  fetch. 

b)  — Measured  at  175  nautical  mile  fetch. 

c)  Computed  at  175  nautical  mile  fetch. 
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is  of  the  order  of  0.5  m /sec,  and  the  ratio  of  the-  shear  modulus  to 

density  of  mud,  J,  is  of  the  order  of  10  m2/sec2. 

The  computed  wave  energy  dissipation  based  on  a mud  depth  of  2 m, 

2 2 2 

with  v = 0.6  m /sec,  and  J = 10  m /sec  is  shown  in  Figure  39.  A compu- 
tation with  the  bottom  friction  by  Tubman  and  Suhayda  (1976)  is  also 
shown  for  comparison.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  figure  that  the  excessive 
wave  energy  dissipation  can  be  predicted  by  using  the  visco-elastic 
mud  model.  This  excessive  energy  dissipation  can  not  be  explained  by 
bottom  friction  with  a moderate  friction  coefficient.  A high  friction 
coefficient  is  unlikely  in  this  area  because  of  the  presence  of  fine 


sediment. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


CONCLUSION 

A model  has  been  developed  for  predicting  the  two-dimensional  wave 
spectrum  in  finite  depth  water.  This  model  uses  the  energy  equation  and 
six  wave  transformation  mechanisms  to  calculate  the  evolution  of  the 
wave  spectrum  in  finite-depth  water.  The  mathematical  formulation  for 
each  mechanism  was  developed  based  on  the  most  recent  theories  and 
experimental  results  available.  Comparisons  between  computations  and 
measurements  show  good  agreement.  The  important  conclusions  of  this 
dissertation  are  summarized  below: 

(i)  The  nonlinear  energy  transfer  is  an  important  wave  transforma- 
tion mechanism  in  shallow  water. 

(ii)  For  waves  propagating  over  a flexible  bottom  the  viscoelastic 
model  can  explain  the  excessive  energy  dissipation  which  can  not  be 
accounted  for  by  bottom  friction. 

(iii)  The  friction  coefficient  is  not  a constant.  Its  value 
depends  on  the  wave  and  bottom  sediment  conditions. 

(iv)  Percolation  can  be  an  important  dissipation  mechanism  when 
the  bottom  sand  is  coarse. 

(v)  The  wind  wave  growth  depends  on  the  mechanisms  of  wind  gener- 
ation, nonlinear  transfer,  and  wave  breaking.  The  proposed  model  can 
explain  the  growth  of  waves  measured  in  the  field. 

\ 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  progress  made  to  date  in  the  finite-depth  water  wave 
prediction  reveals  a number  of  avenues  for  future  research.  These  are 
summarized  below: 

(i)  In  this  model  the  nonlinear  energy  transfer  is  computed  by 
using  the  deep  water  wave  parameterized  equation  and  adjusted  for  finite 
depth  water  waves.  The  direct  theoretical  computation  of  nonlinear 
source  function  for  finite  depth  water  wave  spectra  is  desirable  for 
checking  the  computation  method  used  in  this  model  or  for  developing  a 
parameterized  equation  which  can  be  used  directly  to  compute  the  non- 
linear transfer  for  a finite  depth  water  wave  spectrum. 

(ii)  The  parameterized  equation  for  nonlinear  energy  transfer  is 
obtained  on  the  basis  of  the  theoretically  computed  nonlinear  source 
functions  for  the  spectra  with  peaks  at  0.3  Hz  frequency.  Although  the 
effect  of  the  frequency  scale  is  considered  in  the  parameterized  equa- 
tion, it  needs  to  be  verified  by  the  theoretically  computed  nonlinear 
source  functions  for  spectra  with  different  peak  frequencies. 

(iii)  The  present  knowledge  on  the  mechanical  properties  of  the 
flexible  sea  bottoms  is  not  adequate.  Future  investigations  on  the 
stress-strain  relationship  of  soft  bottom  material  are  required  to 
define  the  mechanical  properties  more  precisely.  3esides,  more  wave 
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measurements  of  different  dominant  frequencies  and  different  energy 
levels  with  simultaneous  measurements  of  bottom  movement  are  required 
for  a better  understanding  of  the  interaction  between  waves  and  the 
bottom. 

(iv)  To  dste,  all  tho  bottom  friction  and  ripple  formation 
measurements  are  obtained  only  for  monochromatic  waves  or  very  narrow 
wave  spectra.  Measurements  are  needed  for  wind  wave  spectra  or  non— 
dispersed  swell  spectra  for  determining  friction  coefficients  in  such 
cases. 

(v)  How  the  non-wave- induced  current  affects  the  ripple  formation 
and  how  the  current  generated  ripple  affect  the  friction  coefficient 
are  not  known  yet.  Studies  on  these  aspects  are  needed  for  a better 
understanding  of  the  relationships  between  ripples  and  friction 
coefficients. 

(vi)  The  assumption  of  parallel  bottom  contours  is  reasonably  good 
for  many  coastal  areas.  However,  there  are  areas  where  the  bottom  con- 
tours are  not  regular.  A two-dimensional  model  is  required  for  the 
wave  prediction  in  such  areas.  The  mathematical  formulations  in  this 
model  can  be  extended  to  a two-dimensional  model.  However,  the  compu- 
tation techniques  will  be  much  more  complicated  and  the  computation 
•time  will  increase  significantly. 


APPENDIX 


THE  DERIVATION  OF  FRICTION  DISSIPATION  EQUATION 


The  energy  dissipation  due  to  bottom  friction  of  a wave  component 
with  wave  number  £ is  given  by  the  work  done  by  the  total  bottom  stress, 
T » against  the  bottom  orbital  velocity,  Uj£,  of  the  wave  component  with 
wave  number  k,  i.e.. 


Pg 


9F(£) 

9t 


a£  = < 


uit>  = 


< T, 


uiiT 


(i) 


where  < > denotes  the  ensemble  average,  p is  the  water  density,  g is  the 

gravitational  acceleration,  t is  time,  and  F is  the  wave  spectrum.  In 

order  to  simplify  the  notation,  U will  be  used  in  place  of  U->. 

k 

The  quadratic  friction  law  states 
x - -p  Cf  u | u | , (2) 


where  Cf  is  the  friction  coefficient  and  u is  the  total  bottom  velocity 
including  current  and  orbital  velocities  of  all  the  wave  components. 

The  term  u can  be  written  as 

U = U + U (3) 

where  u'  is  the  total  bottom  velocity  excluding  U.  If  Ak  is  small 
enough,  then  | U j <<  |u|  and  u' s u.  From  Equation  (3) 

| u | = \u'  + uj  = [u'2  + U2  + 2u'  U cos  , (4) 


where  u'  and  U are  the  absolute  values  of  u"  and  U respectively  and  a is 
the  angle  between  u'  and  U.  Since  U <<  u.  Equation  (4)  becomes 
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|u|  = [u'2  + 2u'  U cos  u]^/2 


, 1 2u'  U cos  a . ...  , 

“ u + y ~p + Higher  order  terms 


-v  -y 
ll' 


(~b  ->  v 


(5) 


Then  Equation  (2)  becomes 


T = -p  C, 


“'(1  + S4r)  (“'  + 5) 


or 


ri  = -»  Cf  I1  + (uI  + V • 


(6) 


Substituting  Equation  (6)  into  Equation  (1) , it  follows 


Pg  = -p  Cf  < n'  (u;  + UJ  (l  + ^ j ) U,  > 


i i 


u;  U.' 

1 J 

>2  I ~i 


= ~P  Cf  < 


/ Uj  ur  u u.  \ 

U"  (Ui  ui  + ui  ui  + ■ J 2 J + H-°-TJ 


'u : ur 


= -P  C£  { < u'  > < U.  U.  > + 

f I ii  \ u 


L.J. 


< U±  ^ > , (7) 


provided  u'’  and  U are  statistically  independent.  Since 


g k.  k. 

< u±  U > = “j S1-  F(£)  Ale  , 

J w cosh  kh 

where  to  is  frequency  and  h is  water  depth.  Equation  (7)  becomes 


PS 


3F(k)  _ 


g k.  k. 


3t 


= -P  C — 


i 1 


f 2 2 

to  cosh  kh 


F(k) 


u 


, (8) 


by  applying  u's  u. 
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In  Equation  (8),  if  the  current  is  zero,  then 

f 

< u > = i u p(u)  du 
—00 

/OO  /•  uo  ' 

J \fl  + u2>  dul 


du. 


(9) 


where  p is  the  probability  density  function,  u^  and  u,,  are  two  orthogo- 
nal components  of  u.  The  coordinate  system  is  chosen  such  that 

2 2 

< u2  > - 0 and  < u^  > < < u^  > . From  the  Gaussian  property  of  wave 
field,  the  probability  density  function. 


P(ul-  u2>  " 2 it"  o1  s2  exp 


u. 


u. 


2a, 


2o, 


2 2 

is  obtained  by  applying  < U1  u2  > = 0,  where  = < u^  > and 


2 2 
a2  = < u2 


Applying  Equation  (10) , Equation  (9)  becomes 


(10) 


2a, 


< u > = 


where  E is  the  complete  elliptic  integral  of  the  first  kind.  Using  the 
same  procedures,  it  can  be  found  that 
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al 


and 


= 0 


where  K is  the  complete  elliptic  integral  of  the  second  kind. 


H*  n>  ro  ro| 
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